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Art Exotic Career 

An Interview With John H. Waller (U) 

(b)(3)(c) I 


u 

Mr, Waller provides a 
fascinating and amusing 
portrait of his early DO 
career in those distant 
lands, where not even 
the long arm of 
Headquarters could 
regularly or routinely 
reach, 

55 

(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(c) 


(b)(3)(c) 


(b)(3)(c) 


John H. Waller’s tong and distin¬ 
guished intelligence career began 
when he joined OSS from the State 
Department in 1944, after which he 
was assigned to Cairo as deputy 
chief of the wartime counterintelli¬ 
gence section. Following a brief 
postwar sojour n in the private sec¬ 
tor, he joined the Strategic Services 
Unit, a successor organization to 
OSS, in 1946; he then remained in 
the intelligence profession until his 
retirement from CIA in 1980. 
Wallers career in the field in the 
Directorate of Operations (DO) was 
spent in places most Americ ans 

knew little about at the time: _ 

including extensive service in 

(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(c) 


|_ Jlis more 

important Headquarters assign¬ 
ments included stints as \ \ 

I (1963- 

1967), as Chief of Near East Divi¬ 
sion (1972-1975), and as Inspector 
General for the Agency (1976- 
1980). (S) 

In the interview excerpts that fol¬ 
low, Mr. Waller provides a 
fascinating and amusing portrait of 
his early DO career in those distant 
lands, where not even the long arm 
of Headquarters could regularly or 
routinely reach. It was a time when, 
as Mr. Waller notes in the inter¬ 
view, "There were very few ground 
rules about what anybody did. You 
were on your own in places like 
that. ” (U) 


Mr. Waller was interviewed on 24 
May 1999 in McLean, Virginia. (U) 


Iran 

When I was hired, it was with the 
fact in mind that I would go open 
the new Station in Iran, which, 
indeed, I did, I got out there in 
February 1947. There were not 
many residual things to do to pick 
up from OSS days. Whatever they’d 
had sort of disappeared, so 1 was 
starting from scratch, and the area, 
at that time, was beginning to loom 
as a highly significant flashpoint in 
the postwar era. As the Cold War 
broke out, in effect, I think you 
could say it almost broke out over 
Iran, because the Soviets—slow to 
move out of Azerbaijan, as they 
agreed to do during the war, and 
slow to move out of Kurdistan in 
Iran—left behind vassal govern¬ 
ments which were not beholden to 
Tehran any more. It bit off a strate¬ 
gic hunk of the Azerbaijan area 
between the Soviet Union and Tur¬ 
key. In addition to its strategic 
importance, Iran’s oil was vital to 
the British. The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company was the largest overseas 
investment in the entire British 
empire. (U) 


Our Ambassador in Tehran, George 
Allen, was active in working with 
the Iranians to stiffen their backs to 
protest the Soviet move. It was a 
definite grab for part of Iran. The 
small team of Americans there, all 
of us young-[ 


(b)(3)(c). 


worked 
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is a. team. 


(b)(1) 

■(b)(3)(c)- 

(b)(3)(H) 


we ha* 


xct Iran bevond me bo 


ill: the tribal areas which were inter¬ 
esting; because they -were riot 
necessarily aiitomafcfadly loyal, to 
the Central acjvernmerit, .arid' some, 
like the Kurds,, were vulnerable to 
Soviet, pressure: 



(b)(3)(c) 

I lived: m Tehran. 


was on the 


road 0 , tot, It was an exciting- ex; 
rien.ee. It was nothing quite as 


romantic as camels and- iiorsev m 


■fv't <•>«• 

•J, 4 *< \ 

I. did 

ling c 

nice I 


hr 1.1:r* 


had j:o -run the gamut of Kuixls run¬ 
ning out and sacrifichig: sheep in 
front;: of me as a sign: of friendship, 

an 

The .southern tribes: were impor¬ 
tant because of their- proximity to 
the. oilfields: in. the south, -and the 
fact that far centuries they were tra 



yhsl- Waller in iribtfj' ajjrittJ 

(b)(3)(H) 


mathor- Hue lOsIS Cphoro courtesy ofautliui:)-. 1C 

-(b)(3)(c)- 

Later, in 19-1:9, | _ 

-out to be Chief of Station 
an. able senior officer anc 
■veteran. 1 co ntinued' my t 
mean defines 


Right after'the' -war and up through 
the death of Stalin, there: was the 
prospect: of another world war., this 
one with the -Soviet Union. 

(b)(3)(H) 

I guess 

-I- started; out a career not in the typ¬ 
ical: con-merespionage mode,, or 
esbionage -mode, for that mutter,- 
The events of the day required, a 
.puramrlitasy approach, and it was’ 


(b)(3)(c) 

(b)(3)(H) 


goy : emrne:n;l;| 

“(b)(3)(H) 


Must the Shall a 

« -1 i 

lie 

probably die first in.. 

dings of para- 




military (lopes u : t.kxns] 

that the Uhitecl 


involved-will,, (C5 
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extended as far as the eye could 
see in all directions, was the center 
of opium for the world. Despite 
border guards, plowed earth, and 
fierce dogs that the Soviets used to 
patrol their borders, the tribesmen 
were risking their lives every day to 
smuggle opium across the border 
to their relatives on the other side. 
(U) 

This was a strategic area of the 


Here, again, we were at a time 
There was almost a 19th century when war might have become a 

British “Great Game” ambiance. I reality, and it was a long time 
was a pioneer as far as the Ameri- before we would have much in the 
cans were concerned, but it was 
something the British had been 
doing for two centuries. But we 
were the new big power after the 
war—people looked to us. The 
name of the game, as I saw it, was 
first establishing the groundwork 


Ops Opportunities From Opium 

(b)(3)(c)Ey stint involved deal- 

(b)(3)(n) l S in some regard with both the Cocktails for Cows 
local fathers of the province and 

the tribes. There were Turkmen, a It was hard to get into the tribal 
Mongoloid type; Azaris; local areas, particularly along the Soviet 

Kurds; and various tribal peoples border. It made the Soviets ner- 

who were interesting to me as an vous, and it made the tribesmen 
intelligence officer. Khurasan, with wonder what to do with you. But a 
fields of white poppies that terrible epidemic of rinderpest had 






broken out ^nri it w 9S decimating 
the cattle ) (b)(3)( c ) Ha request 
for US foreign aid received no 
response. Time was running out. 
The cows were dying. (U) 

So, again, I found Sears Roebuck 
useful, and 1 ordered 12 Waring 
blenders to be sent by air. I told 
Sears Roebuck that I would pay an 
extra shipping fee if necessary, but 
to get them to me, personally. I 
paid for them with Agency funds. 
For all intents and purposes, Sears 
believed that some American 
wanted to make a lot of cocktails. It 
was a time when there were few 
ground rules about what anybody 
did. You were on your own in 
places like that. (U) 

I did this after fully explaining to 
the governor of the province that I 
had found a way to help him. If the 
problem was emulsifying diseased 
livers from those cattle that had 
already died [to make the vaccine 
needed to protect the healthy cat¬ 
tle], there was nothing like a 
Waring blender as an emulsifier. I 
knew that because every evening I 
used to make cocktails for my wife 
and myself with a Waring blender. I 
was always impressed with how 
efficiently it ground things into liq¬ 
uid. (U) 

So I lined up my 12 blenders and 
invited the town fathers, and we 
had a practice session in which I 
demonstrated the beauties of a 
Waring blender. It worked like a 
charm, and they did have some¬ 
thing that could be injected into the 
cattle to save them. I became a 
hero in the province, the savior of 
the cattle industry. That was not 
necessarily what I was sent to do 
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up there, but it enabled me to be 
right up on the border to oversee 
my own do-it-yourself aid project, 
which was of great assistance to me 
for intelligence purposes. (U) 

I got a little carried away with it 
because it was so successful. I got 
in touch with the one remaining 
So viet of ficial, a caretaker in 
(b)(3)(n) w hom I did not know. 1 

said I was th<:( b)(3)(n) _ 

and that we had just had a lot of 
success in putting down the rinder¬ 
pest on our side of the border. I 
said, “I understand you have it on 
your side, and Id be delighted to 
help you if you need any help.” 
The answer was a grumpy “no.” 
That was the end of that. I guess it 
was unrealistic to hope that I might 
have been able to get into the 
Soviet Union long enough to see 
what was going on. (U) 


44 

Things were getting 
rough with the USSR. 
Stalin was still on a 
rampage. This was a 
serious time in history. 

5 * 


year before I went 


(b)(3)(c) 


I had 


found a poor lad on the road who 
had been hit by a truck and left to 
die. With the help of a how-to-do-it 
medical journal left over from a 
World War II first-aid kit, my radio 
operator and I set the boy’s leg. It 
was all that could be done, and we 
then put him on a truck to be taken 
to a hospital another two days 
away. I believe he lived. When it 
was all over, the tribes gathered 
around and sort of gave us stand¬ 
ing applause, and then the chief 
asked me to run a clinic for him for 
a week because there no doctors in 
the outlying provinces. (U) 


Good Medicine 

Another thing I did was to make a 
friend of the French surgeon in 
charge of the official Iranian hospi¬ 
tal. He was a former Foreign 
Legionnaire. On retirement, he was 
assigned by the French Govern¬ 
ment to do this. For all I know, he 
was in French intelligence. We 
worked well together, and he and I 
suddenly and for different reasons 
(he for medical, me for getting to 
know the natives) had the idea to 
travel around the province. With 
my heavy-duty truck and his medi¬ 
cal services, we went on medical 
tours, stopping in every village to 
hold a clinic. (U) 

I had done that once on my own in 
the south with the Qashqais. The 


I wanted to do what I could. With a 
large medical kit I had, I held a 
clinic and rejected people who had 
things beyond my ken. But, if they 
were only suffering from malaria, 
constipation, or common diseases, I 
could cope with the medication I 
had, I think I did some good, and it 
made for great public relations, (U) 


(b)(3)(c) 

:(b)(3)(n); 


(b)(3)(c) 

(b)(3)(n) 
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(b)(3)(c) 

(b)(3)(H) 


After a year, 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(c) 


| We then 

started down the road to major 
problems, (S) 

Project AJAX 

Things were getting rough with the 
USSR. Stalin was still on a ram¬ 
page. This was a serious time in 
history. We realized that the Sovi¬ 
ets, having been thrown out of 
Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, and then 
later out of Meshed, had decided to 
go after the central government of 
Iran and get hold of the whole 
country. We needed assets and 
information to bear on this prob¬ 
lem. (U) 

The Soviet threat was getting worse 
by the day, and it finally culmi¬ 
nated in 1953 in the so-called 
Project AJAX. That began the 
Agency's first real paramilitary oper¬ 
ation. Just before Kim Roosevelt 
came out to run AJAX on the spot, 

I went back to Headquarters to be 
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Skvftik by. jol'ii'j 'Waiter uf: Molllaimtkicl 
\k*>.i (-V [1 'hi t Wialkv?-. 1 1 i If 


in charge of AJAX on that ei :ci t 
working directly in IDDF Frank 1 
Wisnorts office. (U) 


The chain of tom man el for pur- mi 

■poses of secrecy elimimied. so 

evervbodv except, the LH,.[ aoci W is- < > j; 

ner, .DlO-ic if elnis was Chief of fli 

Operations;, and lie was -out. of fhe lai 
loop- My division chief was- also id< 

Otit. of the loop., eveii though we Oil ph 

knew a IMe about 1, bat' i knew all | tl , 

jifabut it, ft was entba.ffdssifjg. to fal 

have to- deal with. people directly Q 

rather than go through the chain of he 
command. Hits prolMbly was not a 
swigst thing to do. but. if is -rign-jfi (b)(i) m 


the root oi all. -problems with limn... 
It is- the worst kind of revisionfem, 
What k forgotten by most histori¬ 
ans who- are talking about it today 
is that k was- not' a coup. It "was 'a 
CiMiitercbup. In .other words;, the 
shah had every right ici Ms constT 
itsi'ion- to remove, a. prime minister 
who defied: Ms in struct ions. I k' 
tried to- remove hiim and the man- 
Who: went to. -deliver the. -removal 
order was- arrested and put in pH, 
and long-time, liberal politician. 
Mohamhied Mosadeq took over as 
Pri-me Mmist.ef. It was clear that -the 
Shah -had better get out of town, 
which he did.-'O-i) 

This \v;is MosadrCjs cotipT bur. 
from a practical point of view, he 
had lost' most -of his backing tom 
the muliahs and from the bazgar 
ft.he lousiness ccrnrinruiMy), which 
was hisioncally In league with the. 
mullahs, He had the poor people in 
south Tehran be cause of their reli¬ 
giosity and the mullah connection. 
He- had the Nat iohal Front, a secu¬ 
lar. trkkitem group of 'poRtklaiis— 


ar. modem group of 


vrefoMk'. 


3Ut able peer- 


pie, -He: had various others. 
Including the- few fragments of the 
labor group that were- outride the 
Cofinnunis! labor movement .And 
he- had the Co:.:; mi;nisi Party, ill) 


got se-rkXi.s 


cant how •eompaitmeatation and (b)(3)(n) >OT when- the mu fans, 

secrecy in our first, paramilitary defected ironr Mosadeq, indudihg 


t:)verihrow- became a “holy" project 
for all. of us; At any .rate, it worked 
like a. charm, CL;> 


A -Cormteredmp 

It -is maddening' to see Revisionist 
histoev say that Protect AJAX was- 


Avatf>lia h Kashiini. the -top Mil* 
lafi" iltc Khomeint < <1 his day.-Oisce 
.Mosacieo :had lost the National 
Front, and, partieularby- its impor¬ 
tant labor groi.fr he-was Left with 
Liimself and -the Comniucdst Party-; 
The Commumfets- then moved in 
and .said, “Wfoire. your only friends, 
and we can get a crowd cm the: 


street, which: they did regularly, 

To campaign visibly ."' The crowds 
were gel-ting more and. .more rough;: 
they'were fearing down statues: and 
things like that. : (.Ill 

The problem was that here- was a- 
,|nan who was nor a had man—we 
-al. liked. Mosadeej:,. and we were- 
willing to- back him. We did not do 
anything about -him when- be- -origi¬ 
nal ly took- over -the- British -oil, 'We 
were- upset because we were allies- 
with the British, but we did not 
have ariy -pians: to- do anyflimp our-, 
■selves. Thai, was- not. the casus beffi 
.solution for us., Akhuneh a lot Of 


people da-imps 

::! that we also' 


wanted die oil 

, that wfo. rrOt < 

iUf' 

nationk policy 

, Xve had all: th 

e pi 

we needed.: in 

the south:.- • :fi- 



Iiiereasiiigly Esdlaited 

With: only- file- Con mm hist s support; 
trig; him, Mosadeq -Meed a wavering 
Army and ;.i;u angry Shall, If was a 
rifossy sltugtidn:, one- which: would, 
have led to Mbsadeq’s' calling the 


inti saying,: ‘Tfet h 

aek with 

I get the Soviet .Ar 

ray in, 

.he British are aga-: 

Inst, us.. 1 ’ 

er what the Soviet.: 

s aid in 

ii.V\ SOl : Hi:T *vki v bi TH- J cilit 


oubt that, in the « 

liddl-e of 

ling Cold War,- Into 

; "would 


go to the Soviets if action was not 


•taken. J 
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(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(n) 


The first time this became known 
as a CIA covert action operation 
was when President Eisenhower 
mentioned it during a speech he 
gave in Seattle. He had been eager 
to show how his foreign policy had 
run well. The centerpiece for this 
was Iran, and he spilled the beans 
and took credit for it, in effect. The 
reason I remember that so clearly 
was that I was still proud of the 
operation but also proud that it had 
been kept secret. It gave me a sink¬ 
ing feeling to see that it was no 
longer a secret, that our President 
had blown it. In retrospect, I do not 
blame Eisenhower; it would have 
come out anyway, eventually. (S) 

In his message to Headquarters 
after Mosadeq was ousted, Kim said 
that, “This worked wonderfully, it 
cost virtually nothing in terms of 
money, and few lives were lost. But 
the danger of this operation is that 
all of us [in CIA] will be embold¬ 
ened to try this frequently as a 
quick fix for all kinds of prob- 
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lems.” Kim was prophetic in 
realizing that every president that 
was faced with a nasty little prob¬ 
lem that did not merit going to war 
over would turn to covert action. 
The best example is the Bay of 
Pigs, which was a catastrophe. So 
there were a lot of lessons to be 
learned that were not. (U) 


(b)(3)(n) 


Tibet 


After my stint at Headquarters as 
head of the Iran desk, I was tran s- 
ferred 

(b)(3)(c) 
_ (b)(3)(H) 

the adventures we had there were 
more, I suppose. Identical to what 
intelligence is. You recruit spies, 
you worry about the Soviets, you 
worry about the Chinese, you 
worry about the usual things our 
Agenc y is supposed to worry 
about. 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(c) 

(b)(3)(H) 


(b)(1) 


(b)(3)(c) 



(b)(3)(H) 




The goal 



was to 

receive the Dalai 


Lama covertly and to give him aid 
and assistance in whatever way we 
could. This would help cement our 
relationships with some of the local 
tribesmen and others who had sup¬ 
ported the Dalai Lama and helped 
him come out and who were still 
fighting the Chinese, (S) 

With China becoming rapidly one 
of our more serious Cold War ene¬ 
mies, it was a problem that lent 
itself to operations with China's 
peripheral countries, China has a 
minority system, a federation of all 
kinds of countries that are not Chi¬ 
nese but have been in the empire 
for a long time. Historically, when 
an emperor in China falls, it is usu¬ 
ally because of pressure from one 
or the other of the peripheral coun¬ 
tries. So China is very conscious of 
its Tibets, its M anchurias, and what- 
ever else it has. 


(b)(3)(H) 


Strange Bedfellows 
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(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(n) 


I was invited up to the mountains 
once in a helicopter for a review of 
this Tibetan army, where its men 
went through their marching and 
their various target practices. It was 
quite impressive. I was their guest 
of honor, sort of a visiting colonel 
of the regiment. It was something 
that was kept quiet. They knew 
that I was a senior officer, but they 
did not know who I was. (S) 

(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(D) 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(D) 


LA 




(b)(1) 

(b)(3)(c) 

(b)(3)(D) 


(b)(3)(D) 


you had Soviet, Chinese, and 
Bloc person r y a ,L Jh pan be argued 
that] (b)(3)( n ) [they 

are more accessible. Everybody 
knows everybody else, and you can 
approach them sometimes because 
they are unhappy in those places. 


(b)(3)(D) 


(b)(3)(D) _ 

I had never 

lived in a small town in America, 
but I knew what it meant to.live in 

one after I was[(k)(3)(n^After I got 

off the plane, we put our bags in a 
hotel, and I went out to buv some- 
thing I needed in a store. A man 
behind the counter looked at me 
and said, “It’s very nice to see you, 
Mr. Waller,” before I introduced 
myself. "We’ve been expecting you 
here.” Then, within a couple of 
weeks, some gentleman came up 
and said, “We have a Rotary Club 
here, Mr. Waller, and, as you know, 
we like to have a person from 
every profession, and our intelli¬ 
gence man, an Englishman, just left, 
so we’re in the market for a new 
one. Would you like to be it?” I 
explained that I really was not into 
Rotary matters. (U) 


A Small Town 


(b)(3)(D)' 


After leaving ^ ^ ^ Pjpent six 
months learning Arabic and was 
gea red to go to some Arab coun- 
try. 


(b)(3)(H) 


(b)(3)(H) 


That sort of thing gets you off to a 
funny start, but, on the other hand, 
it was a country where, despite 
some reputation for c(b)(3)(n) 

; kind and 


I met were 


gen- 


(b)(3)(D) 


tie. I literally knew almost 
everybody in town, and, wdien I 
left —after two years—all my 


friends came to the air¬ 
port to say goodbye. This was a 
little embarn(b)(3)(n) 
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(b)(3)(n) 

(U) 

it was interesting and, I believe, a 
successful tour 

(b)(3)(n) 

I found that the 

local service was one of the most 
genuinely cooperative foreign ser¬ 
vices I had ever dealt with. We did 
not pay them anything, they just 
thought it was their duty to be 
helpful. (S) 


Being Up Front 


(b)(3)(n) 


one somehow could 
operate a little more openly in deal¬ 
ing with politicians than in many 
countries where the emotions run 
high between the ins and the outs. 

I went to the liaison people with 
whom 1 was dealing, and I would 
say, “Look, I do not want to play 
games, I am not going to try to fool 
you. Let me just tell you in advance 
that I am going to be seeing as 
many people as I can in this coun¬ 
try. including your opposition. I am 
here to interpret this country to my 
country. I am an intelligence man. 
So, unless 1 see them in the flesh 
and talk to them, how will I know 
what it is all about? If, at any time, 
you do not want me to, tell me, 
and I will not. I am asking your 
permission to see everybody, 
because that is the way it ought to 
be done.” And, of course, they said, 
“Oh, go ahead,” realizing that the 
people in power had all gone to 
the same grade school and high 
school with the people not in 


power. They were all the close 
friends of their opposition. I rea¬ 
soned, and it turned out to be true, 
that it was hard for ther ^^^^^ 

to say, “Oh, you can¬ 
not go see my good friend, so and 
so.” Because that puts it on a per¬ 
sonal basis. He knows, I know, and 
he knows everybody knows. (S) 



(b)(3)(n) 


Every 

Sunday, we had breakfast together, 
at his request, because he liked to 
get a Westerner’s view of what’s 
going on in the world—son of his 
newspaper, if you will, which I 
found useful. I could get his views 
on things without exerting myself 
any more than telling him what I 
read in We International Herald- 
Tribune that morning or knew from 
my sense of geography, because he 
was an insular man—but bright. My 


only problem at the ht-^otfWc was 


4 X 

that he served 

(b)(3)(H) 


But. it was not my 


way of beginning the morning. 1 
did it bravely, and got no diseases. 
He sensed that was not enough, 
though, so he also gave me 
Wheaties. After about a year of this, 
one Sunday morning I was dis¬ 
turbed to learn that, about 20 
minutes after I had left him, he 
died. I soon had an equally good 


relationship with his son 



(b)(3)(H) 


(Ve saw each 


other frequently, and it was a warm 
relationship. (U) 


Bagging a Bag Man 

As I mentioned earlier, we knew 
there was equipment passing ) 

It was sent (!?)(3)(n) 

the Chinese, probably, or some¬ 
times the Soviets. We enlisted the 
help of our liaison to try to stop 
that, and they did. They caught 
some boxes at the port and broke 
them open, and instead of sugar 
there were guns and that sort of 
thing. It was going on all the time. 

(S) 
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I have many other fond memories 
of Third World countries in the 
1960s as they tried to become 
democracies. We were competing 
for influence with the Soviets and 
Chinese and also with the British, 
French, and Belgians For me, it was 
an exhilarating and gratifying part 
of my career. (U) 
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